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SKETCH OF MR. JOHN FOX. 


Joun Fox, the writer of the 
Martyrology, was born A. D. 
4517, the very year that Luther 
began the Reformation in Ger- 
many. In his youth he was a 
papist; but on a close examina- 
tion of the controversy between 
the papists and protestants, 
and the ancient history of the 
church, he gave up his earl 
opinions. He did not immedi- 
ately avow the change in his 
views, but he seon became sus- 
pected of heresy. Though re- 
markable for his humility and 
benevolence, snares were laid for 
his ruin. He at length openly 
avowed the change in his opin- 
ions. He was then publicly 
accused of heresy, and expelled 
from the university, of which he 
was a member. His friends 
were afraid to assist and protect 
him, because his offence was con- 
sidered as capital. Being with- 
out employment, he was reduced 
to extreme want. But as he was 
sitting one day in St. Paul’s 
Church, his eyes hollow and his 
whole body emaciated, being 
nearly starved to death, a stran- 
ger came and sat down by him, 
and putting a sum of money into 
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his hand, thus kindly addressed 
him—*Be of good comfort, Mr. 
Fox; take good care of yourself, 
and use all means to preserv 

your life: For depend upon it 
God will in a few days give you 
a better prospect, and mere eer- 
tain means of subsistence.” Mr. 
Fox endeavored afterwards to 
find out his benefactor, but his 
efforts were in vain. Within 
three days, however, he was 
taken into the family of the 
Dutchess of Richmond, to be a 
tutor to the earl of Surrey’s chil- 
dren. 

Mr. Fox had_ lived in this 
family five years, when Queen 
Mary ascended the throne, and 
within the diorese of Gardi- 
ner, the bloody bishop of Win- 
chester. ‘This prelate formed 
various designs against the safe- 
ty of Mr. Fox; and finding his 
life in danger, the good man fled 
from England to Basil. Here, 
to obtain a subsistence, he super- 
intended a printing press; and 
here he laid his plan for writ- 
ing the history of the Martyrs. 

Queen Mary of England died 
Nov. 1558. The day before 
she died, Mr. Fox, in a sermon 
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at Basil, publicly and positive- 
ly predicted that the next day 
would be the last of her life. 
Elizabeth suceeeded Mary, 
aud, Mr. Fox returned to Eng- 
land. He was received with 
kindness by the duke of Norfolk, 
who had been his pupil. The 
Queen gave him the prebendary 
of Shipton; but this was ina man- 
ner forced upon him. His biog- 
rapher, Mr. Middleton, here ob- 
serves—*The truth is, that wise, 
and holy, and learned, as Mr. 
Fox unquestionably was, he en- 
tertained some needless doubts 
concerning the lawfulness of sub- 
scribing to the ecclesiastical ca- 
nons—a requisition which in his 
idea, he eonsidered as an in- 
fringement of protestant liberty.” 
This pious, and, as we believe, 
not “needless doubt,’ prevent- 
ed his rising in the episco- 
pal church.—Archbishop Parker 
summoned him to subscribe; but 
instead of complying, Mr. Fox 
took a Greek Testament out of 
his pocket, and holding it up, 
said, “To this I will subscribe.” 
Mr. Fox wrote a letter to the 
Queen to dissuade her from put- 
ting to death two anabaptists, 
who had been condemned to the 
fire. In this attempt he was 
unsuccessful, although she had 
such respect for him, that she 
was in the habit of calling him 
“father Fox.” As Dr. Fuller 
had justified the conduct of the 
queen in penne these anabap- 
tists to death, Mr. Middleton 
took occasion to uarrate the 
answer of a pvopish princess, 
who was solicited by some 


priests to concur with them in 
bringing a supposed heretic to 
the flames. 


“1s it not true,” said 
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she, “that heretics burma forever 
in hell fire?”—“Without doubt,” 
answered the priests. “It would 
be too severe,” added she, “to 
burn them in both worlds. 
Since they are devoted to end- 
less misery hereafter, it is but 
justice to let them live unmolest- 
ed here.” 

Mr. Fox was eminent for dis- 
coursing with persons, under con- 
cern of mind. One remarkable 
instance is recorded of him. A 
woman by the name of Honey- 
wood had been almost twenty 
years in great distress respect- 
ing her future state; her health 
was impaired, and she appeared 
to be near the grave. Mr. Fox 
was sent for to visit her, He 
prayed with her, and then re- 
minded her of what the faithful 
God had promised, and of what 
Christ had done and suffered. 
But she could not believe that 
the promises of God belonged to 
her. He however proceeded in 
this extraordinary manner— 
“You will not only recover from 
your bodily disease, but also live 
to an exceeding great age; and, 
which is yet better, you are in- 
terested in Christ, and will ; 
to heaven when you die.” While 
he was uttering these words, she 
held a Venice glass in her hand, 
and looking earnestly at him, 
replied with emotion—“I shall 
as surely be damned as this glass 
will break; and immediately 
threw the glass with force against 
the wall. The glass fell first on 
a chest, then on the ground; but 
was not breken or even cracked. 
The woman afterwards recover- 
ed health, and enjoyed great 
peace of mind. At the time Mr. 
Fox addressed her she was sixty 





years of age; she lived to up- 
wards of ninety, and could reck- 
on before her death 360 persons 
who had descended from her- 
self. 


Mr. Fox “having long served 
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both the church and the world, 
by his ministry, by his pen, and 
by the unsullied lustre of a be- 
neficent, useful and holy life,” he 
died comfortably April 18, 4587. 


I 


Illustrations of passages in the New Testament, which refer to senti- 
ments, Sc. of the Jews in the time of our Savior. 


42. 

Johnv. 2—9. “There is at Je- 
rusalem, by the sheep market, 
a pool, which is called in the 
Hebrew tongue, Bethesda; having 
five porches. In these lay a 
great multitude of impotent folk, 
of blind, halt, withered, waiting 
for the moving of the water. For 
an angel went down at a certain 
season into the pool, and troubled 
the water. Whosoever then first, 
after the troubling of the water, 
stepped in, was made whole of 
whatsoever disease he had,’ &e. 

Dr. Doppaince considers this 
account of the pool of Bethesda, 
as “the greatest of difficulties 
in the history of the Evangel- 
ists.” The difficulties are, 4, 
that neither Josephus, nor the 
‘Talmuds, have given any intima- 
tion of this healing quality in 
the waters of Bethesda; and it 
is thought that they would cer- 
tainly have given a minute ac- 
count of it, if such miracles had 
actually been wrought there. 2. 
That miraculous cures should 
have been made, only when the 
waters were troubled by an angel, 
and, 3. That after the troublin 
of the waters, he only should 
have been cured, who was so 
happy as first to step into the 
pool. We will present to our 


readers such information as we 


have been able to collect upon 
this subject, without venturing 
ourselves te give a decision on a 
question, upon which learned and 
good men have expressed very 
ifferent opinions; and on which 
directly opposite sentiments may 
be formed even by those, who 
precisely agree in their views of 
every doctrine of the gospel. 

The traveller Sandys was at 
Jerusalem on Good Friday, 16414. 
‘‘We entered the city,” says he, 
“at the gate of St. Stephens, 
where, ou each side, a lion re- 
trograde doth stand; called, in 
times past, the port (gate) of the 
valley, and of the flock; for that 
the cattle came in at this gate, 
which were to be sacrificed in 
the temple, and‘ were sold in the 
market adjoining. On the left 
hand is a stone bridge, which 
passeth at the east end of the 
north wall, into the court of the 
temple of Solomon; the head, 
(i. e. of the bridge,) to the pool of 
Bethesda; underneath which it, 
(the water of the pool,) had a 
conveyance, called also proubati- 
cum, for that the sacrifices were 
therein washed, and delivered to 
the priests. Now it is a great 
square profundity, green and un- 
even at the bottom, into which a 
BARREN SPRING doth drill, be- 
tween the stones of the northern 
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wall, and stealeth away almost 
undiscovered. ‘The place is, for 
a good depth, hewn out of the 
rock; confined above, on the 
north side, with asteep wall; on 
the west, with high buildings, 
perhaps a part of the castle of 
Antonia, where are two doors to 
descend by, now half choked with 
rubbish; and on the south, with 
the wall of the court of the tem- 
ple.”—And “on the 9th of April, 
4697,” says Maundrell, ‘we 
went to take a view of what is 
now called the pool of Bethesda, 
whih is 120 paces long, 40 
broad, and § deep. At the west 
end, are some old arches, now 
dammed up, which, though they 
are but three in number, some 
will have to be the five porches, 
in which sat the lame, the halt, 
and the blind.” —But “this pool,” 
we are told, “is now dry, and 
half filled up. Here grow some 
pomegranate trees, and a species 
of wild tamarind, of a bluish 
color, The western angle is 
quite fullofnopals. On the west 
side may also be seen two arch- 
es, which probably led to an 
aqueduct, which carried the wa- 
ter into the interior of the tem- 
a.” 

4. The latter part of the third 
verse,and the whole of the fourth, 
which we have printed in ital- 
ics, are thought by some, on the 
authority of manuscripts which 
omit them, not to have formed a 
part of the original text.—But 
eriticism of this sort comes not 
within the scope of our illustra- 
tions. Independently, however, 
of this part of the narrative, it 
is obvious, that a_ peculiarly 
healing power was supposed by 
the Jews, to be possessed by this 
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pool; and it will directly, we 
think, appear to our readers, to 
have been a popular sentiment 
of the Jews, that angels had a 
peculiar agency, in communicat- 
ing both good and bad qualities 
to waters —*“In the history of 
ourcity,” says the Talmud, “it is 
said of Abba Joses, that as he 
sat, and sought some gnod at the 
entrance of the fountain, the 
spirit which dwelt there appear- 
ed ‘to him, and said, You know 
during how many years I have 
dwelt here, and you and your 
wives huve come, and have re- 
turned in safety. But you are 
to know, that an evil spirit is 
now endeavoring to fix his abode 
here, who will do injury to men. 
Says Abba Joses, what then is to 
be done by us? ‘The angel re- 
plied, go, and tell the people of 
the town, whoever has a ham- 
mer, or a small bar of iron, let 
him come hither tomorrow morn- 
ing, and intently fix his eyes up- 
en the water; and when they see 
that the waters are disturbed, 
let them strike with the iron, 
and say, the victory is ours; and 
let them not depart, till they see 
drops of blood upon the water.” 
—We do not adduce this Jewish 
tradition, as evidence that the 
eluse of the third verse, and the 
fourth are genuine; but it cer- 
tainly shews that a belief of the 
agency of angels, in communi- 
cating miraculous powers to their 
waters, existed in Judea; and at 
least, that all which is said in 
the text of the pool of Bethesda, 
is perfectly consistent with the 
sentiments and spirit of the age. 
The object of the evangelist was, 
indeed, to inform his readers of 
the miraculous cure of the man, 

































who had been thirty eight years 
diseased; and to pli 
perp to our gens, “age rps 
to this partieu . And the 
miracle of our Lord is equally 
wonderful—equally benevolent— 
and equally an evidence of his 
divine authority, whether we 
suppose that it was a fact, or on- 
ly a popular sentiment, that at 
eertain times, health was miracu- 
lonsly restered to the sick, who 
could bathe in its waters. 

2. As Jerusalem was situated 
in a dry svil, a great number of 
ponds were made, or conservato- 
ries of water, within the city, 
for the purpose of washing the 
sacrifices, and of purifying the 
people; and among others, the 
pools of Siloam, and Bethesda; 
which some however are of opin- 
son are the same. ‘The name, 
Bethesda, is generally supposed 
to mean, @ house of mercy; and 
they who admit the fact, of the 
miraculous powers of the waters, 
suppose that Bethesda was at 
this time distinguished from all 
the other pools of Jerusalem, as 
an indication of providence, that 
the day was near, predicted by 
Zechariah,when a fountain should 
be opened to the house of David, 
and to the inhabitants of Jerusa- 
lem, for sin and for unelean- 
ness; (ch. xiii. 4.) when healing 
was to be offered to all nations, 
beginning at Jerusalem, through 
the blood of Christ.—It is in the 
supposition, that miraculous vir- 
tue was first imparted te this 

l, at, or near the time of our 
avior’s coming, and that it 
ceased at his death, that they 
who adopt this theory, account 
for the silence of Josephus and 
of the Talmudson the subject; 
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for they could not relate it, with- 
out reviving a testimony to Christ, 
greatly to the diseredit of their 
own nation, who had rejected 
and crucified the Messiah. 

3. It is thoaght that in this 
pool, the earcases, or entrails of 
the animals which were sacrifie- 
ed, were washed by the officers 
of the temple; and that it is to 
this circumstance Jerome refers 
in the expressions, “there is an- 
other pool, of surprising red- 
ness, as if it were mixed 3”? 
attributing the redness of the 
waters, to the blood of the ani- 
mals, which were washed in 
them;—that the expression, ‘of 
WHATSOEVER disease he had,’’ is 
restrained to the diseases pre- 
viously mentioned, and imply on- 
ly, that the blind, the halt, and 
the withered, and perhaps the 
paralytic, was cured of which- 
soever disease he had. As cures 
are wrought, by enelosing the 

atient in the body of a new- 
a slain animal, or by wrapping 
him in the skin, or by an appli- 
cation of the warm vitals of any 
beast, a similar virtue might be 
transfused into this pool, by the 
washing of the many thousand 
animals, which were sometimes 
at once offered in sacrifice. ‘The 
certain time when this was done, 
was at some festival; as it was at 
a time when there was a feast 
of the Jews, that this sick man 
was waiting for an opportdnity 
of stepping into the pool. An 
officer of the temple was sent, at 
a proper time, to trouble the wa- 
ters, that they might be prepar- 
ed for the sick who should come 
after him; and the werd which 
we translate an angel, might as 
well be rendered, a messenger. 
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The healing efficacy of the wa- 
ters soon passed away, by the 
sinking, or the evaporation of 
the quality, which was immedi- 
ately imparted to the diseased — 
This is the interpretation of 
Hammond; which is also adopt- 
ed by Archbishop Newecome, who 
thinks that the werd another, in 
verse 7th, may have a plural sig- 
nification, as in the 34th verse of 
this chapter, and in \the ist of 
Cor. iii. 40. “Others prevent me; 
—some one or other of the crowd 
continues to obstruct me, till the 
waters lose their quality, or till 
the place is full;—and I have no 
friend to bring me forward soon 
enough, to obtain their healing 
efficacy.” 

4. The celebrated Dr. Mead 
supposes, that the water of this 
pool acquired its medicinal vir- 
tue, from the mud settled at the 
bottom, which was eharged with 
metallic salts; perhaps with sul- 
phur, allum, or nitre; and when- 
ever it happened that the waters 
were troubled by any natural 
eause whatever—perhaps a sub- 
terranean heat, or rains—these 
salts were raised up, and mixed 
with it; and might naturally be 
beneficial to those who went 
down into the pool, before the 
metallic particlessubsided. Yet 
he supposes that God might have 
added miraculous circumstances 
to these natural effects, such as 
that this pool should infallibly 
eure him who first went in, after 
the agitation of the waters,’ of 
whatever disease he had; and 
him only. 

5. Again, it is conjectured that 
the pool of Bethesda, on account 
of some peccliarity in its waters, 
was ehosen by the aneient Ca- 
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naanites, as a convenient and 
desirable situation for a temple, 
sacred to the sun, the great and 
universal object of adoration in 
the eastern world;—that the por- 
ches, which the evangelist men- 
tions,owere remaius of the build. 
ing; that the troubling of the wa- 
ters was probably caused by the 
introduction of water, the effect 
of periodical rains, or of an wn- 
der spring, by a subterranean 
ehannel, which the Jews not 
knowing, and the cause of the 
ebullition, being unknown, they 
attributed to the agency of an 
angel;—and that, although the 
tradition of their healing effica- 
ey had been kept up. by the 
Jews, the successors to the Ca- 
naanites, even tothe time of our 
Lord, it does not follow, that 
they were therein guilty of in- 
idelity to Jehovah, as they bath- 
ed there only with a view of 
euring their bodily infirmities, 
without any reference to, or even 
idea of, the worship anciently 
performed there. It is conjec- 
tured alse, that the name was 
originally written, Beth-asada; 
whieh is interpreted, the temple 
of the ruler, or goddess of light, 
or heat. 
Much has been written upon 
this subject; but not much more 
than we have given to our rea- 
ders, which lies within the lim- 
its of this department of our mis- 
eellany. Under the head of “II- 
lustrations, &e.” it is our pri- 
mary, if not exclusive object, to 
collect Jewish sentiments, and 
customs; and facts relating to 
climate, places, and persons; 


'which will enable us better to 


understand the teaching of our 
Lord, and the narratives of the 











evangelists. This is a depart- 
ment of study, which abounds 
with evidences of the authentie- 
ity of the gospel history; and in 
which, very often, we may not 
only obtain light where we be- 
fore read with uncertainty, or 
without understanding; but in 
which we shall feel also a divine 
power in the expressiuns and sen- 
timents of our Savior, which the 
mere letter could not have im- 
parted.—The facets which we 
collect, we leave, to exercise the 
judgments of our readers; and 
if, on the subject of this number, 
we have but given different the- 
ories, without espousing any one, 
we have at least shewn, that 
great and good men may differ 
in their views of a fact in the 
narrative of an evangelist, while 
no doctrine, or principle of chris- 
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tianity, is in the smallest degree 
affected by this difference. 

See Hammond, Lightfoot, 
Goadby, Le Clere, and Gries- 
bach, on the text. Jenning’s 
Jewish Antiquity, Vol. ii. p. 78 
—83. Newcome’s Observations 
on our Lord, p. 70,74. Calmet, 
Vol. iv. 443, and 490, 491. We 
transcribe a note from Jenning’s. 
There are two very learned dis- 
sertations on this subject, in the 
second volume of the Thesaurus 
novus theologico philologicus; 
one by Joan. Cenrad. Hottin- 
gerus, de piscend Bethesda; the 
other by David Ebersback, de 
miraculo piscine Bethesde. The 
last contains a full reply both to 
Bartholine and Hammond. See 
also Witsii Miscell. “Tom. 2 
Exercet. xi. § 54—60, p. 344— 
320. 
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SECTION VI. 

WE are now to consider the 
thfluence of education in produce 
ing love and hatred. 

It may be proper to remind 
the reader, that in ascribing vir- 
tuous effects to the influence of 
education, we are not denying 
the influence of the Divine Spirit, 
or the ageney of God, in produc- 
ing these effects. ‘This influence 
and agency we constantly admit 
as essential. But we wish to 
convince parents that a virtuous 
education is the means of God’s 
appointment, and the means 
which God will bless for produc- 
ing virtue in their children; and 
that they may as reasonably ex- 
pect a harvest of wheat, without 
cultivating their ground and sow- 


ing geod seed, as to expect a har- 
vest of virtues in their children, 
while they neglect to sow the 
seeds of divine truth in their 
hearts. 

Counteracting causes may in- 
deed oceur to defeat the pious 
designs of the faithful parent, 
and to render his labors abor- 
tive. But this is no objection 
to the general principle, as to 
the natural tendency of virtuous 
education. For to such casual- 
ties we are liable in all other 
laudable pursuits. The most 
wise and faithful. endeavors of 
the husbandman to provide bread 
for his family, may be defeated 
by a hailstorm, a mildew, or an 
untimely frost. But this affords 
no excuse for neglecting the 
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means, nor any objection to their 
natural tendency and ordinary 
effect. ‘The most sagacious and 
diligent merchant may be re- 
duced to poverty by the loss of 
vessels at sea, or by a conflagra- 
tion at home; but this is no ob- 
jection to the truth of the maxim, 
‘The hand of the diligent mak- 
eth rich.” 

Love and hatred are nearly 
allied to desire and aversion; 
if the latter may be the effect of 
education, so may the former. 
That hatreds of the most impla- 
eable and cruel character may be 
produced in ehildren by educa- 
tion, cannot be doubted by any 
one, who has reflected on the 
facts recorded in history; or on 
the facts which have resulted 
from political dissensions in our 
own country. The child soon 
imbibes the feelings of his pa- 
rent towards any person or any 
sect, which is constantly made 
the subject of revengeful decla- 
mation in his father’s house. 
Whether the person or the sect, 
thas abused by the father, be 
virtuous or vicious, godly or un- 
endly, the child, before he has 
even seen the object of reproach, 
may be brought to hate the very 
name. This hatred may be made 
to grow with his growth, and to 
strengthen with his strength. 

We shall not pretend that 
this is an example of virtuous 
influence, or that the effect is 
virtuous. It is directly the re- 
verse in both respects; vet it may 
serve to show the power of edu- 
cation over the minds of children. 
8 ob may thus excite hat- 
red in the minds of their children 
against their fellow men, so they 


* Hist. Amer. Vol. i. p. 184, 
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may excite hatred towards any 
thing which ought to be hated— 
against impious or vicious cus- 
toms er conduct, which are in- 
deed proper objects of hatred. 
There is perhaps no custom ei- 
ther soa a bad, which a child 
may not be made to abhor. ‘To 
make proper distinctions between 
what is virtuous and what is 
vicious in its nature or tenden- 
cy, and to excite hatred only to- | 
wards that which is truly hateful, 
should be the care of every pa- 
rent 

“The desire of vengeance,” 
says Dr. Robertson, “is the first 
and almost the only principle 
whieh a savage instils into the 
minds of his children. This 
grows up with him as he ad- 
vances in life.”* Much pains is 
taken to excite and confirm this 
spirit in the minds of Indian 
children. This will account for 
the terrible acts of revenge per- 
petrated by savage tribes, and 
the unfeeling manner in which 
they torture their captives. But 
suppose the same pains were 
taken with their children by pre- 
cept and example to teach them 
the spirit of meekness, kindness, 
and forgiveness, would not this 

roduce a great change in the 
character of those tribes? 

As love is the falfilling of the 
law, if love as well as hatred 
may be produced by education, 
and this can be proved, the prin- 
ciple which we have advanced 
will be established. As God is 
the Supreme Object of virtuous 
affection, and as is an invisi- 
ble Being, it may perhaps be 
thought by some, that children 
cannot be taught, or influenced by 





















































teaching to love Gol. But if this 
opinion is correct, it will be dif- 
ficult to account for the conduct 
of Jehovah in his injunctions to 
the Israelites, to teach their chil- 
dren to love and fear his name. 
If children may be taught to hate 
persons they never saw, why 
not to love them? Let a case 
be stated for illustration: — 
Suppose a virtuous couple, 
whose hearts are knit together 
in love. "They have a sou born; 
and the next day the father is 
called mto a foreign country, 
and detained for twelve or fif- 
teen years. ‘he child grows 
and proves capable of receiving 
instruction. As soon and even 
before he ean speak, the moth- 
er begius in the most tender and 
assiduous Manner to inspire him 
with love to his absent father, 
as one in whom she delights. 
She improves every circumstance 
that occurs, to excite his atten- 
tion and to impress his heart. 
The father frequently sends fet- 
ters ‘and presents to his wife, 
and never forgets his son, bat 
expresses the most tender love 
and concern for his welfare. 
The mother avails herself of all 
these circumstances to excite in 


the child tender affections to-. 


wards his father, and ardent de- 
sires to see him. She reads the 
letters to the child, explains ev- 
ery thing in a moving manner, 
shows the presents sent by the 
father, and teaches the son to re- 
gard them as tokens of the fa- 
ther’s love. In his letters the 
father directs how the child shall 
be educated,and prescribes rules 
for his daily conduct; warns him 
against the vices te which he 
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is exposed, inenleates his duty to 
God, aud sends him a form of 
prayer, in which the child is 
taught daily to pray for the safe- 
ty and the return of his father, 
‘lhe mother seconds all the ine 
structions of the father, and en- 
furees them with the fervor of 
maternal and conjugal affection. 

Let it further be supposed trat 
no influence is used with this be 
to coantéract the tendency of his 
mother’s effurts;—and what would 
be his feelings towards his fa- 
ther, at five.or seven years of 
auger fs it net very certain that 
he would be growing up with 
fervent and increasing § affec- 
tion to an absent parent, 
and with the mest sineere de. 
sires to see him face to face? 
Might he not be taught to do 
whatever his father reasonably 
required, with sincere affection 
and delight? Would he not have 
God and his parent both in view 
by day and by night, in all his 
prayers and all his employ- 
ments? 

But if by the blessing of God on 
the faithful endeavors of a moth- 
er, sincere love to an absent fa- 
ther may be implanted and nout- 
ished in the mind of a child; why 
may not love to God be implant- 
ed and nourished in a similar 
manner? God reveals himself to 
us, under the endearing title of 
our Father. A child may soon 
be taught something of the love, 
the care, and the kindness which 
the title imports; and such are 
the views of God, which should be 
impressed on the minds of chil- 
dren, as soon asihey are eapa- 
ble of being ‘erin’. 

Is it not a general and certain 
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trath, that the love and grati- 
tude of children may be excited 
by kindness? Shall we suppose 
that it is less so with chisdren 
than with the various tribes of 
domestic animals? It is believ- 
ed that any child of common 
sense, who has not been already 
spoiled by a vicious education, 
may be won by tender and uffec- 
tionate treatment, so as to be- 
eome strongly attached to his 
friend and benefactor. If we 
wish to excite the love of a 
child to any absent friend and 
benefactor, we must do it by rep- 
resenting that person as amia- 
ble, kind, and friendly. ‘The 
more evidence we can give to 
the child, that he really is of 
such a character, the more sure 
we are to excite hisesteem. As 
unfeigned love to mau and love 
to God, are of the same nature, 
it is to be expected they may be 
excited by similar means. If we 
wish to exeite abhorrence of any 
being, we should naturally rep- 
resent him as deceitful, unmer- 
eiful, malignant, and cruel; ina 
word, we should represent him 
as anenemy. Soif we wish to 
excite love, we must take the 
opposite course, and represent 
the Being as friendly and be- 
nignant. 

Vhat a field then is opened 
to our view! Whatarich treas- 
ure of affecting truths and con- 
siderations may be presented, by 
every parent, to excite the love 
of children towards the God and 
Father of us all! Let similar 
methods be employed by the pa- 
rent for this purpose, as was 
supposed to be adopted by the 
mother; and is there not abund- 
ant reason to believe that such 
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labors would not be in vain? In 
what case could we be more sure 
of the blessing of God on pious 
endeavors? 

As God is great and greatl 
to be feared, as well as loved, 
it should be the care of parents 
to excite in their children, due 
reverence for their Maker. For 
this purpose, as soon as children 
are eapable of receiving such 
ideas, let them be impressed with 
a sense of the knowledge, the 
power, the holiness or purity and 
the omnipresence of God. But 
let not these or any other attri- 
butes of God be so represented 
to the child, as to eclipse the ev- 
idence of divine goodness, love 
and mercy. Children are not 
capable cf abstract reasoning, 
nor can they be benefited with 
such metaphysical distinctions 
as preachers, perhaps, too often 
make in respect to the nature of 
virtuous love. It may be suf- 
ficient to inform them, that true 
love to God will dispose them 
to obey and serve him, to mourn 
for sin, and to forsake it; and to 
pray that they may be kept from 
doing any thing sinful, or offen- 
sive, to a holy and kind Father. 

The mercy of God, as it is dis- 
played to all in his daily provi- 
dence, in upholding life, and be- 
stowing all the good things his 
creatures enjoy; and the rich 
display of his luve in sending his 
Son to redeem and save guilty 
sinners; his readiness to hear 
the prayers of his children and 
to pardon the penitent: These 
are topies on which parents may 
discourse to children, to great 
advantage, with a view to ex- 


cite their love and gratitude to 
God. 











It will be highly important to 
attend to the influence of educa- 
tion as it relates to the kind af- 
fections which mev are required 
to exercise one towards another; 
but this must be suspended for 
the present. 

In respect to what has been 
said of the tendency of virtuous 
education, to produce love to 
God, I wish it to be understood, 
that these pious instructions to 
ehildren should not be commu- 
nicated in a cold, unfeeling man- 
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ner; but with that fervor of mind 
which shall carry the instruc- 
tions home to the heart of the 
child. Jf the parent feel no 
love to God in his own breast, 
he will not be very likely to ex- 
cite it in the minds of his ehil- 
dren. But if the parent traly: 
feel love to God, and humbly 
implores the divine blessing on 
his endeavors, to excite it in his 
children, he may assuredly hope 
in the divine merey. 


ae 


THE CUSTOM OF PROPAGATING THE GOSPEL BY VIOLENCE. 


Mvcu has been said by chris- 
tians ce the mode adopted 
by Mahomet to propagate his 
religion; and we are able to say 
that no such methed was adopted 
or authorized by Jesus or his 
apostles. Nor was violence used 
for the purpose of conversion, 
until such an apostacy from chris- 
tian principles took place, that 
war became popular among the 
ge disciples of the Lord 

esus. Yet with shame we must 
confess, that after this apostacy 
the sword was often used as a 
means of conversion. But it isso 

ainful to narrate things of this 
kind, that we shall study brev- 
ity, and produce but a few exam- 
ples. It is however due to many 
of the papal church to say, that 
this abominable custom was not 
universally approved; and that 
some of the clergy reprobated the 
custom as perfectly inconsistent 
with the spirit of the gospel. 

We may first attend to some 
extracts from Mosheim’s Eecle- 
siastical History. 


Sixth century. 

“In Gaul the Jews were com- 
pelled by Childeric to receive the 
ordinance of baptism; and the 
same despotic method of con- 
verting was practised in Spain.” 
Vol. il. p. 94. | 


Seventh century. 

‘The Emperor Heraclius, in- 
eensed against that miserable 
people, (the Jews) by the insina- 
ations, as it is said, of the chris- 
tian doctors, persecuted them in 
a cruel manner, and erdered mul- 
titudes of them to be inhumanly 
dragged into the christian church- 
es, in order to be baptized by vi- 
olence and compulsion. The 


same odious method of convert- 


ing was practised in Spain and 
Gaul by the monarchs of these 
nations.” p. 152. 


Eighth century. 
“Boniface—was distinguished 
by the honorable title of the 4- 
postle to the Germans.—In tom- 
bating the pagan superstitions 
he did not always use those arms 
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with which the ancient heralds 
of the gospel gained such victo- 
ries in behalfof the truth; but 
often empioyed violence aud ter- 
For.” pp. 201, 202. 

Charlemaigne turned his arms 
against the Saxons, “A. D. 772, 
with a design not only to subdue 
that spirit of revolt with wiich 
they had so often troubled the 
empire, but also to abolish their 
idolatrous worship, and engage 
them to embrace the ehristian 
religion.”"——‘By the terror of 
Serene, and by the imperious 

nguage of victory—they sufter- 
ed themseives to be baptized.— 
Every Saxon who contemptuously 
refused to receive the sacrament 
of baptism—was to be punished 
with death.” p. 202, 203. 


Ninth century. 

_ “The reign of Charlemaigne 
had been singularly auspicious to 
the christian cause. ‘Lhe life of 
that great prince was er 
ly employed in the most zealous 
efforts to propagate and establish 
the religion of Jesus among the 
Huns, Saxons, Frieslanders, and 
other unenlightened nations. But 
his piety was mixed with vio- 
lence; his spiritual ecdénquests 
were generally made by force of 
arms. His son Lewis—was his 
equal in violence and ecruelty— 
A petty king of Jutland—being 
driven beth from his kingdom 
and country—threw himself at the 
emperor’s feet, and implored his 
succour.—Lewis granted his re- 
quest, on condition however that 
he would embrace christianity. 
Harold submitted to these condi- 
tions.”” p, 270, 


Tenth century. 
The face of things changed 
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indeed after the death of Gor- 
mon. His son, Harold, being 
defeated by Oiho the great, A.D. 
949, embraeed the gospel, and 
was baptized—it appears how- 
ever certain, that his conversion 
was less the effect of his own 
choice, than of the irresistible 
commands of his victorious ene< 
my.” p. 370. 


Eleventh century. 

“Meinard was consecrated a 
bishop by Urban III, and a holy 
war was at the same time declar- 
ed against that obstinate people, 
—The new bishop marched into 
that province at the head of a 
powerful army—rREAGHED THE 
GUSPEL SWORD IN HAND, and 
PROVED ITS TRUTH BY BLOWS 
INSTEAD OF ARGUMENTS,’ —-Ab- 
bot, another bishop. “entered Li- 
vonia, and followed with a bar- 
barcus enthusiasm the same mil- 
itary methods of conversion.—But 
while they, (the Livonians) re- 
eeived the biessings of the gos- 
pel, they were at the same time 
deprived of all earthly comforts, 
for their lands and possessions 
were taken from them with the 
most odious circumstances of eru- 
elty and violence; aud the knights 
and the bishops divided the 
spoil.”’ Vol. iii. p. 5. 


This dreadful mode of eonvert- 
ing the heathen was in fashion 
so lately as A. D. 1509. Dr. 
Robertson, in his history of A- 
meriea, has given a copy of a 
proclamation made by a Spanish 
commander to the natives of 
South America, in the name of 
the king of Spain, when that 
eountry was invaded, After af- 
firming to the Indians that God 
had constituted St. Peter the 





“Tord and head of all the human 
race,” that all his successors have 
the same pewer, that one of these 
pontiffs, as lord of the world, had 
made a grant of the West india 
islands and the continent of A- 
merica, to the king of Spain, and 
that the islands had submitted; 
the proclamation proceeds thus: 
“'herefore | now entreat and 
require you to consider attentive- 
ly what I have deelared unto you. 
And that you may more perfect- 
ly comprehend it, that you take 
such time as is reasonable, in or- 
der that you may acknowledge 
the church as the superior and 
guide of the universe; and like- 
wise the holy father, called the 
Pope, in his own right, and his 
majesty by his appointment, as 
king and sovereign lord of these 
islands, and of the Terra Firma. 
And that you consent that the 
aforesaid holy fathers shall de- 
clare and preach to you the doe- 
trines above mentioned. If you 
do this, you act well, and perform 
that to which you are bound and 
obliged; aml his majesty, and I 
in his name, will reeeive you with 
love and kindness, and will leave 
you, your wives and children, 
free and exempt from servitude, 
and in the enjoyment of all you 
possess, in the same manner as 
the inhabitants of the islands. 
Besides this, his majesty will be- 
stow on you many privileges, ex- 
emptions, and rewards. But if 
you will not comply, or mali- 
ciously delay to obey my injunc- 
tion, then, with the help of God, 
I will enter into your country by 
force; I will earry on war against 
you with the utmost violence; I 
will subject you to the yoke of 
obedience to the church and the 
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king; I will take your wives and 
your ¢hildren and make them 
slaves, and sell or dispose of them 
according to his majesty’s pleas- 
ure; 1 will seize your goods and 
do youall the mischief in my pow- 
er, as rebellious subjects, who 
will not acknowledge or submit 
te their lawfal sovereign. And 
I protest that all the bloodshed 
and calamities which shall follow 
are to be imputed to you, and not 
to his majesty, or to me, or to the 
gentlemen who serve under me; 
and as | have now made this de- 
claration and requisition unto 
you, I require the notary here 
present te grant me a certificate 
of this, subseribed in proper 
form.” Vol. i. p. 474. 

In this manner papists pro- 
ceeded to convert the South A- 
merican natives to what they 
called the christian religion; and 
as the natives were not prepared 
to submit to a foreign sovereign, 
or to embrace a religion at a 
venture, without knowing what 
it was, or whence it eame, the - 
most shocking scenes of barbari- 
ty ensued. ‘Thousands after thou- 
sands of the unhappy natives 
were sacrificed to the rapacity 
and fanaticism of the invaders. 

Those military invaders were 
accompanied hy priests to preach 
the goer Bat the priests were 
divided in opinion as te the law- 
fulness of subjecting the natives 
to slavery. ‘he dominican fri- 
ars strongly opposed the meas- 
ure, and “even refused to absolve, 
or admit to the sacrament, such 
of their countrymen, as continued 
to hold the natives in servitude.” 
The francisean friars were of a 
different opinion, An appeal 
was made to the king. Afler 
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consulting with the most eminent 
eharacters, he at first decided in 
favor of the dominicans; but af- 
terwards he issued the following 
decree: “That the servitude of 
the Indians was warranted by 
the laws of Ged and man; that 
unless they were sabjected to the 
dominion of the Spaniards, and 
compelled to reside under their 
inspection, it would be impossi- 
ble to reclaim them from idola- 
try, or to instruct them in the 
principles of the christian faith; 
that uo farther scruples ought to 
be entertained concerning the 
lawfulness of the repartimientos, 
as the king and council were will- 
ing to take the charge of that up- 
on their own consciences; and 
that therefore the dominicans and 
monks of other orders, should ab- 
stain for the future from those 
invectives, which, from an excess 
of charitable but ill informed 
zeal, they had uttered against 
that practice.” p. 250. 

Thus we have seen what a 
sanguinary custom ence prevail- 
ed of making proselytes to the 
christian name. We may now 
ask, what christian in our coun- 
try would not be shocked at such 
proceedings, should they be re- 
peated in our land for the con- 
version of the Indians? What 
would be said of ministers, if they 
should propose to lead au armed 
force to compei the natives to em- 
brace the gospel? Would they 
not be regarded as more fit for a 
residence in a mad house, than 
to act the part of christian mis- 
sionaries? 

But why is this sanguinary 
custom now disreputable? Can 
any better reason be given than 
this, that the progress of light 
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has produced a change in popu- ' 
lar opinion? May we not then 
confidently hope that a day will 
come, when the custem of decid- 
ing national disputes by war, will 
fall into universal abhorrence 
among christians? 

As plausible reasons were urg- 
ed for propagating the gospel by 
violence, as are now urged in fa- 
vor of the present custom of war. 
Let any one put this question to 
his own conscience: ‘Why is it 
not as just and reasonable to kill 
part of a nation, to induee the 
survivors to embrace a just and 
benevolent religion, as to kill in- 
nocent people, to induce their 
rulers to do justly?’ 

In the passages quoted from 
Dn Robertson, there are two 
things worthy of special notice 
—While wickedly invading a 
people who had never done them 
any harm, the Spanish officers 
could, “protest, that all the 
bloodshed and calamities that 
would follow,” would be imput- 
ed to those they were making 
their enemies. ‘This is the com- 
mon artifice of warmakers. Ev- 
ery one can see the absurdity of 
it in the case of the Spanish in- 
vasion. Will not posterity see 
the absurdity of all such pre- 
tences of the present day. It 
may be easy for rulers thus to 
delude men, but God wiil neither 
be deluded, nor mocked. 

The Spanish king professed 
that he and his council were 
willing, to take the charge upon 
their own consciences of all the 
guilt that would be imputed for 
enslaving the Indians. An in- 
tolerable burden this, if God 
took them at their word! Are 


war makers of the present age 
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willing to take upon their con- ness of bloody minded men, and 
sciences, all the blood they cause fighting christians. 


to he shed? Alas! for the blind- 
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WHY WE SHOULD LOVE GOD. 


“Keep yourselves in the love of God.” 


Tue love of God is placed in 
the seriptures at the head of hu- 
man duties; aud the principle of 
love itself, exercised towards God 
and man,is declared to be the 
substance of religion, and the 
fulfilling of the law. The love 
of God is to be manifested by its 
influence on our lives; and we 
are to judge of its intensity, not 
by ardent expressions of attach- 
ment, but by holy and generous 
obedience to the will, aud aetive 
cooperation in the benevolent de- 
signs of the Most High. 

The man who loves God, can- 
not deliberately offend him, or 
injure the bumblest of his off- 
spring. He is penetrated with 
sorrow when he has failed in any 
returns of gratitude, or has long 
forgotten his benefactor in hea- 
ven. He loves what God loves, 
and is most happy when he has 
the strongest sense of his obliga- 
tions to his heavenly Father. 

I know it is difficult to free 
this affection from all suspicion 
of enthusiasm, in the opinion of 
those who have not God in all 
their thoughts, or who would 
make religion a mere exercise of 
reason independent of the heart 
and affections. Still it is hard 


to believe that a man who has 
any sense of goodness or excel- 
lence, should be unable to an- 
swer the question— Why should 
we love God? 


Men should love God, because 
they alone of the creatures of 
this world are capable of lov- 
ing him. ‘The lower orders of 
creatures receive, according to 
their capacities for enjoyment, 
as many blessings as we do with 
all cur rational prerogatives. 
But they cannot rise to the con- 
ception of a God; they cannot 
understand that it is he who 
feeds and comforts them. Yet 
as far as they can see the hand 
that cherishes them, they love 
their visible patron, and lick the 
hand which has fed them, even 
when raised to shed their blood. 
But it is man, and man only, 
that can form the vast and beau- 
tiful conception of goodness with- 
out bounds, of purity without 
stain, of wisdom without imper- 
feetion, of benignity without a 
shadow of ill will. 

Look up, O man, if there is 
yet in your heart a sentiment of 
undepraved goodness—look up 
from these miserable objects 
which enthral and sink you, and 
see the Governor of the world, 
arrayed in al) the beauties of ho- 
liness, in all the light ef truth, 
in all the mild lustre of unmin- 
gled goudness. See in him all 
that you admire, all that you 
reverence, all that you honor, 
all that you aspire to, all that 
you can love in the good beings 
you have already known, all 
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that you have felt with compla- 
cency in yourself—see all this 
concentered, and infinitely ex- 
alted, diffused through ail na- 
ture,and subject to no change, 
no period norlimit. ‘Chis is God! 
This is the Being of whom you 
ask, shall | love him? How low 
must aman have sunk ere a doubt 
eould have suggested itself. 

But you say, “I go forward, 
but he is not there; and back- 
ward, but l eannot perceive him.” 
0 strange perversion of reason! 
is it not enough that he is omni- 
present, and fills all worlds, all 
space, but you must have his 
form defined and your senses af- 
fected, as they are by the imper- 
fect, unsatisfactory objects which 
you love so unreasonably on 
earth? This is not worthy of a 
creature whu is able to form the 
vast, the unparalleled conception 
of a God, in whom we live, and 
move, and have our being. 

But do you not diseern his in- 
fluence? Look round upon na- 
tnre, crowded with proofs of 
God’s goodness. When you 
know that the powers of any hu- 
man being, sage, patrrot, or ben- 
efactor, have been devoted to the 

rodaction of happiness, though 
tie may have lived in a remote 
age, a distant country, and en- 
tirely out of the reach of your 
personal knowledge; yet if you 
see or hear of the fruits of his 
exertions, you become interested 
in soeh a F honors you love and 
admire him, for the happiness 
he has produced, even though 
you have no immediate share. 
Extend these ideas to God, the 
great Author of all the feticity 
there is in the world. Should 
not your hearts leap te embrace 


the inexhaustable fountain of the 
happiness of creation, a foun. 
tain always full, always over- 
flowing with delight! 

Do you ask for illustrations of 
this character of God, whose 
merey endureth forever? See 
then in the system he has estab- 
lished, how evil is made subor- 
dinate and subservient to good— 
how temporary sufferings re- 
dound to happiness, and are of- 
ten made beneficial even to the 
sufferers. If God had given no 
other proofs of the ineffable sat- 
isfactions of virtae, the invita- 
tions held out in the christian 
dispensation of grace (o repent- 
ing sinners, and the spiritual 
blessings which spring from re- 
ligion and the promises of the 
gospel; we should have abundant 
cause to admire the wonderfal 
goodness of the Most High, who, 
as a father, pitieth his children. 

But we see the whole earth 
full of his goodness. We see it 
in the curious frame of nature, 
in the course of his providence, 
in the productions of the earth, 
the vicissitudes of the seasons, 
the fruits of industry, and the 
advantages of commerce. Ob- 
serve how the same general laws 
every where operate—how the 
most important blessings are ev- 
ery where the most common, and 
the really necessary, seldom any 
where denied. 

But the earth is fall of enter- 
tainment as well as comfort—of 
beauty as well as use; and do- 
mestic, social, friendly pleasures 
are superadded to those of sense. 
Remark also the power of habit 
which reduces the inconvenien- 
ces of life, and the wonderful 
disposition to hope and antici- 











pate good, which makes life a 
blessing that we dare not and 
cannot throw up in despair. 

Do you still ask, why you 
should love God? Love him on 
your own account. It is the 
voice of nature that we should 
love those by whom we are be- 
loved; and surely ii is not ne- 
eessary to produce farther 
proofs, that we possess not a 
blessing for which we are not 
indebted to the love of God. If 
you will bat examine the eircum- 
stances of your situation with a 
view of enumerating the mercies 
you receive from God, you will 
find the number swelling above 
any thing you could imagine 
without such inquiry. 

It is under the shadow of his 
wings that we dwell securely. 
From him proceeds the daily 
supplies of life. He is the God 
of all consolation to us, to our 
friends, to all. Let him but with- 
draw his arm, and we and all na- 
ture vanish together. Let him but 
withhold his spirit, and this ani- 
mated clay crumbles into its orig- 
inal dust. Whatis it which pre- 
serves this curious frame of ours 
from dissolution? It is but for 
a few particles of dust to change 
their dispositions, and a breath 
might do it—then all the living 
men on earth would go down to- 
gether to the grave. Let God 
but speak the word, and all the 
present tranquillity of your minds 
would be changed into horror. 
Did he not continually feed it, 
the lamp of reason would be ex- 
tinguished in your minds. Let 
him but disturb for a moment the 
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arrangement of the tender struc- 
ture of the brain, and your minds 
would be a rioting hall of wild 
imaginations, distressful thoughts 
and agonizing fears—and if he 
please, so it must be forever. If 
he were to withhold the light of 
reason and the joys of a good 
conscience, all {he pleasures of an 
improved understanding might 
give place to the horrors of -re- 
morse, or the dreary quiet of idi- 
ocy. 

Will yon not then love him, 
who keeps you from evils like 
these, which the motion of an 
atomin the sunbeams might bring 
upon the finest intelleet and the 
happiest disposition. 

Aud why does God continue 
to us these essential blessings? 
Is it beeause he owes it to eur 
obedience? because we have de- 
served them for our services, or 
by our gratitude? The most de- 

raved eonscience ean hardly 
say this! If then there is any 
light in your understanding, any 
remains of love to friends, of 
gratitude to benefactors, of affec- 
tion to parents, or of reverence 
for the great and good, among 
men; shall God, the Supreme 
Friend, Father, and Benefactor, 
have no place in your affeetion! 

Although it is so obviously the 
duty of mankind to love the Au- 
ther of their beings and the 
source of all their comforts, yet 
some care on our part is requis- 
ite to keep ourselves in the love 
of God. The means of doing 
this, will be considered in a fu- 
ture Number. BR 
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RECOMMENDATION OF CHARITABLE CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Mr. Eprror, 

Amp the calamities, which we 
have suffered, and the evils, 
which we apprehend, the benev- 
olent mind cannot but be delight- 
ed at the efforts, which are mak- 
ing to diffuse the sacred serip- 
tures. ‘To promote this great 
object some among all sects of 
christians, and in every nation 
of christendom, are uniting their 
exertions. In this glorious eauso 
no scope is given to the malig- 
nant altereations of religious 
partizans. The only strife 
seems to be, which shall be the 
most forward in deeds of benef- 
icenee. it is but a few years, 
since the “British and Foreign 
Bible Society” led the way in 
this benevolent enterprise. The 
spirit has already animated the 
breasts of thousands in every 
christian nation of Europe. A- 
sia has caught a large portion of 
the same zeal; and its happy 
effects are beginning to be expe- 
rienced by the Africans. 

What Ameriean christian does 
not rejoice at the consideration, 
that his own country has not 
been backward in this work of 
love? Already more than 30 
Bible Societies have been form- 
ed among us; and every year 
adds to their numbers, their zeal, 
and their contributions. Still 
much remains to be done. There 
is sufficient scope for all our be- 
nevolent efforts. 

Among the means, which have 
been employed to inerease the 
funds of our respective societies, 
there «re none, with which I 
have been better pleased, than 
the project of cent contributions. 


These afford an opportunity for 
“the widow’s mite,” and the 
small benefactions of great num- 
bers, who would otherwise be 
restrained from doing any thing. 

To carry sucha plan into ef- 
fect, there is no need of much 
formality. Let two or three la- 
dies, who live in different parts 
of a town, open subscription 
beoks, in whieh they may re- 
cord the names of subseribers to 
a neighboring Bible society. Let 
them recommend to all, whom 
they shall imazine to be favora- 
bly dispose, to reserve a cent a 
week towards purchasing Bibles 
forthe destitute. A short period 
before the annual meeting of the 
Bible society, let them go around, 
make the collections, and then 
apply to their minister, or to 
some other suitable person, to 
carry the amount to the Treas- 
urer of said society, and take a 
receipt, which should be careful- 
ly preserved, as evidence of the 
faithful appropriation of what 
has been thus contributed. 

This mode can oeeasion but 
little trouble to any. The con- 
tribution of so small a sum will 
be felt by no prudent person. 
But its amount from all, who 
can spare it, will be of great 
utility. It will bless them, who 
give, as well as them, who re- 
ceive. Alt may be the means of 
indueing some the more highly to 
prize these holy reeords, which 
others receive with so great 
thankfulness. It may lead to 
habits of munificenee, which, 
without some such incitement, 
might be greatly neglected. 

Besides, how much better is 





such an employment of our time, 
than to be “busy bodies in other 
men’s matters?” How much 
more useful is such a contribu- 
tion of our property, than the 
purchase and distribution of un- 
inspired, and inflammatory pyb- 
lications, which ofien provoke 
men to hate, rather than encour- 
age them to love one another? 

ow much more desirable is it 
to impart to the destitute “the 
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sincere milk of the word,” in 
which, as protestants, we main- 
tain, that they may find every 
thing essential to salvation, than 
to circulate with party views the 
commentaries of ible men. 
who often take more pains to 
bias people to their system, and 
excite them to the opposition of 
others, than to establish them 


in the truth, “as it is in Jesus?” 
PHILOS. 


Rae 


THE BENEFIT OF AFFLICTIONS. 


THERE is no season, when the 
heart is more teaderly alive to 
the impressions of religion, when 
we realize more deeply the van- 
ity of the world, or en more 
earnestly for a better, than in the 
season of affliction. Were we 
not sure, that this is only our 
state of probation, we should 
form but a gloomy picture of our 
existence, and the most unjust 
conceptions of the character of 
God. For amidst the varieties 
of sorrow, with which life is 
clouded, whe can say that he 
has been exempted? Whose 
heart has never been softened 
by grief? Who, that has been 
blest with beloved relatives and 
friends, has never been called to 
watch over their sick beds, or to 
weep overtheirgraves? Besides 
the thousand mental sufferings, 
in which the soul only knows its 
own bitterness, losses and disap- 
pointments, sickness and death, 
pains in ourselves, or sympathies, 
still more painful for others, are 
— the common allotments of 
ife. 

Sometimes the dispensations 


of Providence are so mysterious, 
as to demand the utmost exer- 
cise of our religious faith. Some- 
times we see abundance 

upon the selfish and unworthy, 
whose sordid souls could hardly 
imagine the pleasure of doing 
good; while another, whose heart 
had grown large with benevo- 
lenee, is stripped ef his posses- 
sions, and made dependent on 
the charity, which was once his 
delight. Sometimes the aged 
and the miserable, the children 
of poverty, whose every return- 
ing day is but a return of misery, 
are doomed to drag out a wretch- 
ed existence; while the friends of 
the wretched, the happy and 
the good, are suddenly snatehed 
away, and leave multitades to 
mourn their loss. Here, a fond 
parent deplores an only child; 
and there the child weeps for « 
tender parent. Sometimes the 
aged saint, whose fers is con- 
fined within an ing body, 
passes years of darkness and in- 
firmity, earnestly longing for his 
release; while the feeble infant, 
that had just entered upon exist- 
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enee, or the little child, that had 
scarce learnt to lisp of heaven, 
is suddenly transplanted thither, 
as a flower, too fair for earth, 
but ripe for the paradise of God. 

And ean such dispensations be 
appointed of God? Yes, they 
are a most important part of his 
wise aud benevolent government. 
The prospect, so cheerless, when 
viewed only with reference to 
the present, becomes bright and 
glorious, when we look forward 
to the future. Our afllietions 
then appear as merciful appoint- 
ments to prepare us for heaven. 
We see how salutary may be 
their influence in weaning us 
from earth, in teaching us the 
emptiness of the idols, that are 
so apt to fill our hearts; in lead- 
ing from a werld of disquietude 
and sin, to peace with God and 
ourselves; from riches that per- 
ish, from pleasures that weary, 
from friends that die, to an in- 
corruptible imheritance, te an un- 
failing and eternal friend, 

If it be true, that this life is 
intended vuly as our preparation 
for a better, then whatever fixes 
our thoughts on futurity, should 
be esteemed our choicest blessing. 
If heaven held the place in our 
hearts, which it deserves, we 
should think nothing too dear, 
if it would only purehase for usa 
mansion there. And hew highly 
should we prize aillictions, when 
we regard them as forming with- 
in us those graces and virtues, 
which will make us meet for 
that inheritance? We should 
welcome them as the best gifts 
of God; and should praise him 
as well when he causes our eyes 
to weep tears of sorrow, as when 
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he makes our hearts to sing for 
joy: , 

We need afflictions. ‘The best 
are apt lo grow careless and for- 
getful in an uninterrupted sue- 
cessivn of prosperity. “he world 
seizes upon our affections, en- 
grosses our pursuils, and the 
very blessings, that should have 
led us to God, and to obedicnee, 
Ouly rivet our chains to the 
earth, Itis when our heaven- 
ly Father takes from us these 
blessings, that we look up and 
remember from whom they came; 
thai Our hearts are softened; 
and we learn, that our best and 
oaly refuge is religion. Perverse 
indeed, and usgrateful is man, 
that seldom thinks of his Ged, 
but when the world is failing 
him; and must have his blessings 
taken away, to make him remem- 
ber their giver. 

Ask the humble christian, 
whom affliction has improved; 
and he will tell you, that he re- 
members his hours of sorrow as 
among his choicest hours;—that 
in these he has possessed the 
clearest views of himself, and 
seen the eharacter and perfec- 
tions of God in their brightest 
lustre; that at such seasous the 
world with its seductions has 
been forgotten; he has most ar- 
dently aspired after holiness, 
aud has enjoyed some anticipa- 
tions of that pure felicity, for 
which his sorrows were designed 
to prepare him. 

if such then be the necessity, 
and such the pexeeful fruits of 
affliction, shall we not adore the 
merciful God, who sends them? 
Who, when we are spiritually 
sick, restores us by such salutary 





medicine; and changes the dis- 
eases of our souls to moral puri- 
ty and health. These are the 
reflections, which all our trials 
should excite; and if we submit 
with resignation, and endure with 
patience, they will work our 
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eternal good; and when we ar- 
rive at heaven, we shall remem- 
ber, with fervent gratitude, that 
they have helped our passage 
thither. 

May 16, 4815, 


hm et Fae 


ON MINISTERIAL EXCHANGES. 


Tue freedom with which the 
congregational clergy in this part 
of our country have been accus- 
tomed to interchange their week- 
ly labors, has formed a very 
pleasing part of the religious in- 
tercourse among christians. By 
this practice each minister has 
seemed in some sense to belong 
to most of the societies in his 
vicinity; and when any one of 
them has been called to suf- 
fer bereavement, it has had the 
previlege of enjoying an admin- 
istration of the most solemn and 
affecting ordinances of our reli- 
gion from the hands of those, 
whom they could not regard as 
strangers. A more friendly and 
intimate union has thus been 
cherished among different church- 
es. ‘Lhe bitterness of sectarian 
feelings has been allayed. ‘The 
truths of religion have been pre- 
sented in more iuteresting forms 
by the variety of illustrations and 
of manner in different preach- 
ers. ‘The clergy have been pre- 
served from those negligences, 
which the indulgence to be ex- 
pected from one’s own society 
might produce. And what is 
better than all, that harmony 
and fellowship have been culti- 
vated and inereased, which ought 
to subsist among those, who ac- 


knowledge the authority of the 
same Master, and draw their 
faith from a common source. 
This intercourse however, 
which seemed to be so pleasing 
and useful, has of late been par- 
tially interrupted. I have in- 
quired very anxiously into the 
cause of this unhappy effect. 
The chief reason assigned by 
those, who decline te continue 
this practice with the freedom 
and liberality which we have 
been accustomed to witness, I 
find to be this: ‘That there ex- 
ist important differences of sen- 
timent among different ministers, 
and it is wrong to permit what 
we esteem to be error to be 
preached to our people. The 
good effects of our labors is coun- 
teracted; the minds of our peo- 
ple are unsettled, and the cause 
of truth must necessarily suffer. 
I must freely own that I think 
this objection a very serious one; 
and if the consequences of free- 
dom ef exchanges be really that 
which is stated, I cannot, for 
one, condemn those ministers, 
who discontinue it. Sinee reli- 
gion is necessarily with so many 
minds a business of authority, it 
is of great importance to the 
usefulness of a minister that an 
unity of impression should be 
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preserved. . It is true, that if er- 
ror is preached to a minister’s 
people, he is at liberty to show 
that it is error, and to disprove 
it by argument. But if what is 
preached one Sabbath is contra- 
dicted the next, the minds of 
men will be apt te become wa- 
vering and perplexed; Christ ap- 
are to those, who do not think 

eeply, to be divided; his eause 
is dishonored and the interests 
of truth unavoidably suffer. 

. There is however a very sim- 
ple expedient by which these pain- 
ful consequences may be avoided 
without breaking up the prac- 
tice of exchanges, which seems 
so interesting and useful. Noth- 
ing more is necessary than a gen- 
eral agreement amovg ministers 
tv avoid to preach on those topics 
in each otker’s pulpits, on which 
they entertain different opinions. 
A general understanding, or a 
simple verbal pledge to each 
other on this subject would be ail 
that is necessary. 

It will perhaps be objected to 
this plan that no minister ought 
on any occasion to shun to de- 
clare what he believes to be the 
whole counsel of God. He who 
does this when properly called 
on, undoubtedly is unworthy the 
saered office, and criminally be- 
trays his trust. But he is not 
ealled on—the thing is evident- 
ly impossible—to declare at all 
times every thing that he believes 
on every subject in divinity. He 


is at liberty therefore in each 
discourse to select that topic 
for illustration, which he thinks 
best adapted to the circumstan- 
‘ces of his hearers, so as most ef- 
fectually to promote their ehris- 
tian edification, 


When he goes 
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into the pulpit of a brother min- 
ister, he is to remember that he 
is speaking to those who are not 
peculiarly under his spiritual 
charge. He is not responsible 
for the opinions they may enter- 
tain. He is bound indeed to 
preach to them nothing but what 
he believes to be true; but he 
comes as the friend, and not the 
eensor and judge of his brother. 
He is ealled to express his sym- 
pathies with them in the great 
truths and hopes of our common 
christianity, and not to indoc- 
trinate them inte the peculiari- 
tics of his sect. He goes among 
them as he would go into the 
family of a friend in the absence 
of its father and head; not to 
give to the children new theo- 
ries of education, or to insinuate 
into their minds distrust of his 
teaching and government; but 
to unite with him in ineuleating 
and impressing those all import- 
ant maxims, which he knows 
they hold in common. 

But there are some, who will 
say that no faithful minister can 
avoid introducing the fundamen- 
tal truths of the gospel into eve- 
ry sermon that he preaches. In 
one sense and to a certain extent 
this is no doubt true. But if it 
means that every sermon should 
be chiefly occupied with those 
aecsnnse about which christians 

iffer, I think the sentiment a 
very erroneous one. ‘There are 
no sermons, I believe, so general- 
ly unprofitable as those, which 
are employed in ringing the 
changes of sectarian sentiment. 
If a minister thinks it his duty to 
preach only such sermons as 
these, he had better stay at 
home. But the great body of 





christians, I am persuaded, will 
confess that they hese greut and 
interesting truths enough in com- 
mon to supply them with topics 
for at least oceasional improve- 
ment. What congregation but 
what would be interested and ed- 
ified by diseourses on the sub- 
jeets and in the manner of Scou- 
gal in his Life of God in the Soul 
of Man; or Law in his Serious 
Call; or Taylor in his Holy Liy- 
ing; or Paley, or Cappe; or 
our own venerable countryman, 
Lathrop, in their sermons. What 
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minister will venture to say that 
he should depart from his mitis- 
terial duty if in some of his dis- 
courses he should: imitate the 
writings of these excellent men? 
—lIs it not clear then that a man 
with the nicest ideas of official 
fidelity, might assent te the plan 
which I have now veniured to 
propose? 

Ii this proposition should meet 
the approbation of ministers, it 
might be well in the different as- 
sociations, to pass votes to ears 
ry it into effect. 


I 


REVIEW OF “MORAL PIECES IN PROSE AND VERSE.” 
By Lydia Huntley. 


THE prose pieces oceupy about 
a fourth of the volume. ‘They 
were pe ap intended,” we 
are informed, “for the use of a 
school,” and contain remarks 
written in a plain, affectionate 
mauner, which well calculate 
them to answer the end for 
which they were wriiten. The 
remainder of the volume consists 
of miscellaneous pieces in verse, 
to which, as the largest and most 
important portion, we shall con- 
fine our bbservations. These 
roan are of no common stamp. 

oth in a literary and religious 
view we regard them as a valua- 
ble offering to the public. They 
seem to be the prodact of beauti- 
ful imagination, regulated by a 
delicate taste. They have an 
easy flow of varied and harmo- 
nious versification, aud are very 
free from faults of expression, 
from bombast and roughness. 
Never attempting a very bold 
or lofty flight, nor failing in 


what is attempted, they give per- 
petual and almost unmingled 
pleasure. 

But they have higher elaims 
of thought and sentiment. They 
are moral and religious poems. 
They are marked with deep and 
constant seriousness, a pure and 
elevated piety. They display 
a mind habitually thoughtfal and 
fond of noticing the hand of a 
God in every thing that takes 
place, and of drawing instruc- 
tion from every object; which 
makes the storm and sunshine, 
the forest and the flower speak 
some moral lesson to the heart 
of man; which “finds tongues in 
trees, books in the rinning brooks, 
sermons in stones, and good in ev- 
‘ery thing.” This is the dispe- 
sition we should wish to see pre- 
vail, It is suéh’ as belongs to 
the christian;—to a believer in 
that gospel which teaches that 
the heavenly Father is to be 
worshipped not only in the tem- 
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ple and on the mountain, but in 
every place, in spirit and in truth. 
It is this habit of thoughtful 
piety which will afford the most 
immediate, constant and effectual 
motive to virtuous eonduct, will 
diffuse the most unvarying cheer- 
fulness over life, give stedfast- 
ness in prosperity, comfort in ad- 
versity, and hope in death. We 
think these writings calculated to 
promote such « spirit, and as 
such we cheerfally recommend 
them. Many of our readers wiil 
be glad to return from the wild 
and empassioned tales of doubt- 
ful morality in which the muses 
have so long indulged us, to the 
milder and more soothing strains 
of some former days. ‘The harp 
has long rung te notes of con- 
fusion and discord; it is grateful 
to hear it touched by a hand that 
reminds us of Cowper and Kirke 
White—to hear it vibrating to 
the songs of God, and virtue, and 
immortality. 

Reading religious poetry has un- 
doubtedly an effect upon the reli- 
gious character. All poetry has 
an influence over the imagina- 
tion and the heart. It ma 
rouse the feelings, or sooth them 
to rest; it may excite, or allay 
the passions. It has been em- 
ployed with effect upon almost 
every subject, and for almost all 
purposes. Enlisted in the cause 
of vice, it is able to conceal her 
deformity, or even give her a 
faseination which allures to de- 
struction. It has been a power- 
ful instrument to raise and con- 
tinue in the world, a spirit of 
martial enterprize, and the love 
of militar ane - It has been 


suceessfully used to disseminate 
lieentious principles and coun- 
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tenance the indulgence of degrad- 
ing passions. If employed in fa- 
vor of morality and religion, why 
should its effeets be less?) Why 
may we not hope that virtue may 
be made to appear more lovely, 
and duty more pleasant; and 
that the fancy and feelings kin- 
dled by the inspiration of poe- 
try, may shed a permanent in- 
fluence upon the heart and life? 
Without question, this is the 
ease. The mind is disengaged 
from the petty cares of the mo- 
ment, and rises for a little. time 
above the concerns and the bustle 
of life. It is allured to higher 
regions than earth, and feels the 
ehristian’s love of goodness and 
“longing after immortality.” 
The savor of such moments con- 
tinues; the sentiments and im- 
ages of the poet for a long time 
play about the memory, and may 
be traced in their effects upon 
the habits of thought and action, 
We cannot but think it impor- 
tant that good writings of this 
kind should be Known and read. 
The most important of all eaus- 
es, should have the full adyan- 
tage of all those charms which 
are employed so successfully in 
decorating and recommending in- 
ferior subjects; men of genius 
ought not to lend their powers 
to useless, much less pernicious 
topies, while religion, which 
ponents the most noble and sub- 
ime themes, is neglected. We 
thank God our religion ean stand, 
and will prevail, even though 
trodden under foot of men;—it 
needs no lyre to raise its ever- 
lasting walls; but men should re- 
joice to employ their faculties 
upon it; it should be their pride 
that they are permitted to tune 
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their voices in praise of the High 
and Lofty Oue, who iuhabiteth 
eternity.— 

If our limits would permit, 
we should be glad to offer our 
readers sufficient extracts to jus- 
tify what we have said in praise 
of these poems. We hope they 
will be induced to read for theim- 
selves. They will find that 
their characteristic is not great- 
ness, but beauty;—they are dis- 
tinguished less by the boldness, 
than the prettiness of their im- 
ages;—they touch the gentler af- 
fections of the heart, aud lead it 
to tranquil and pensive thought, 
rather than call for adoration 
and wonder. Her frequent al- 
lusions to the venerable friend 
who took her like “a weak and 
feeble plant, from shades ob- 
scure,” and “loved and wateh- 
ed” her, together with her affee« 
tionate tributes to her memory, 
are very interesting. A strain 
of tender and touching melan- 
choly pervades the volume. We 
make a few short extracts. 


Around is darkness and within is pain; 

Then let us look above! There is a ray 

That gleams from thence, an angel's 
voice that cries, 
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“Lift up the eye of faith; there yet 
remains 

**Hope, for the righteous, for the wea- 
ry, rest; 

“For the oppressor, vengeance.” Still 
there reigns 

A Judge Supreme, whom nothing can 
elude. 

And though his step is sometimes om 
the deeps, 

Shrouded in darkness, all his ways are 
peace, 

Are wisdom, truth and mercy.. Tho’ 
his throne 

Is canopied in clouds, yet the meek 
eye, 

Now Rained in tears, and dim with 
mists of time, 

Shall see, at last, its base was ever fixed 

On righteousness, and everlasting aa 

p. 


Even while we pause, the rapid date 
Of life comes rushing on, 

The sad heart feels the stroke of fate, 
We tremble and are gone. 


Gone and forgot, the mourning eye 
May moisten as we sleep; 

But time shall sooth the rushing sigh, 
And dry the eyes that weep. 


A little mound of turf alone 
Shall shade our senseless breast; 
The clay-cold sod, the burial stone, 
Made dark with storms, with moss 
o’ergrown, 
Shall mark our placeof rest. 
p. 214 
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POETRY. 


CONSOLATION IN VIEW OF DEATH. 


“Yer shall the grave with rising flow- 
eis be drest, 

“‘And the green turf lie lightly on thy 
breast. 


“‘There the first roses of the year 
shall blow.” 


What is the strongest tie which binds, 


“There shall the morn her earliest In christian faith immortal minds, 


tears bestow, 


Vol. ITB. 


And brings a heayen more near? 
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*Tis the cold silence of the grave; 

That death, from which we cannot save, 
The friends on earth most dear. 

Then let us not in sorrow weep, 

For those that rest in peaceful sleep, 
The good and lovely here! 


Deatu is of life the glorious morn; 
And through the grave, bright vista’s 
dawn, 

Which open to the sky. 

It has no terrors, but in name. 

And shall it not assert its claim, 
Since man is born to die? 

O let it then its rights assume, 

And rob the healthful cheek of bloom, 
And quench the speaking eye. 


It can no more.—Awake the strain, 

Which tells us, man shall live again, 
Clothed in immortal bloom. 

No longer let thy saddened mind, 

With pensive sorrow seek to find, 
Its blessing in the tomb. 

Fly from the dust which moulders 

there, 

Nor cherish flowers its sod may bear, 

But let them meet their doom. 


Yet.there’s a sacred sorrow lives, 
Which sweet and holy influence gives, 
And purifies the heart; 
Weans it from life’s insipid joys, 
Its low pursuits, its idle toys, 
And claims its better part. 





Intelligence. 


’Tis the best memory of the good; 
The virtuous, who undaunted stood, 
Where vice had winged its dart. 


Such there have been, with powers re- 
fined, 
With taste sublime, and loftier mind, 
And sweet emotions fraught. 
Let us to them our tribute bring,— 
Not the frail blossoms of the spring, 
‘'r wreaths by fancy wrought; 
But high and emulative zeal; 
Virtues from them we’ve learned te 
feel; 
The pure and holy thought. 


And let those gentler hearts that bear, 
For others good a watchful care, 
Our recollections warm; 
Whose disregard of selfish ease, 
With active kindness feels and sees. 
And shelters from the storm. 
For if a virtue dwells on earth, 
Which truly claims celestial birth, 
It comes in Pity’s form. 


Then hang not garlands onthe grave, 
Where sleep the lovely and the brave; 
Nor heed their swift decay. 
But look beyond the mouldering dust, 
To the blest mansions of the just, 
To realms of endless day. 
Such love will consecrate thy life; 
Save it from low and sordid strife, 
And never pass away. 


A 6 ee 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


{ The following is the petition referred to in our 2d volume, page 220. It was 
signed by the same committee whose names are there subscribed to a 
petition to the General Court of Massachusetts, with the addition of Presi- 
dent Appleton, whose name was then accidentally omitted. ] 


Te the Honorable the Senate and Rep- 
resentatives of the United Stutes 
of America, in Congress assembled. 
Tue convention of congregational 

ministers in the state of Massachusetts 

beg leave to represent: — That, re - 
ing as they do, the separation of one 


. 


day in seven, for the purpose of reli- 
gious worship, to be an institution not 
only honorary to the great Creator of 
the universe, but also of beneficent 
tendency to man, and feeling the ob- 
ligation resting on themselves, as min- 
isters of the gospel to do all in their 














power for the religious benefit of the 
community, they notice the following 
grievance, which they humbly recom- 
mend to the consideration of the civil 
fathers of the country. 

The opening of the public mail on 
Sundays has the effect, in places where 
it occurs, of drawing a collection of 
persons to the office of distribution, in 
order to peruse the intelligence of the 
day, or to receive the letters address- 
ed to them. By this occupation of 
their time,— public worship is neglect- 
ed, and the day ill observed, the rising 
generation are taught to disregard the 
institutions of our holy religion, and 
the danger becomes imminent that the 
barriers to the prevalence of immoral- 
= and vice will be gradually destroy- 
e e 

Believing, as they do, that righteous- 
tess exalteth a nation, and that sin is 
the reproach of any people, and feeling 
a tender regard for their beloved 
country, and an earnest wish that it 
may enjoy the smiles and blessing of 
Almighty God, they cannot but desire 
that such deference be paid to this 
sacred institution as may be pleasing 
m his sight, and tend to impress on 
the community, and especially on the 
rising generation, the fear and love 
of the adorable Author of their being, 
and bestower of all their enjoyments. 

They do therefore pray, that the 
honorable Congress of the United 
States would take this subject into 
their wise consideration, and prohibit 
the distribution of letters and papers 
on the Lord’s day. 

It would be easy to enlarge on a 
subject which created much emotion 
in the minds of multitudes, in various 
} er of the United States, of various 

enommations, but your petitioners can- 
not but hope that the evil, of which 
they complain, has been noticed with 
regret by many of the honorable body 
they now address. Without further 
remark, therefore, they commit their 
request to your serious and wise dis- 
posal, and as in duty bound will ever 
pray. | 


Society for the religious and mor- 
al improvement of seamen. 


Ta18 Society held its annual meet- 
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ing on Monday the 15th of May. 
The ety | gentlemen were elect- 
ed officers for the year ensuing: — 


G. Braprorp, Esq. Pres. 
Rev. J. Tuckerman, Sec, 

W. Ropes, Esq. Treas. 

Rev. W. E. Coanwino, ) by 
Rev. C. LoweLL, 

Rev. S. C. TuacHear, 


H. Incues Esq. 9 
G. G. Lez, Esq. 3 
R. Sutuivay, Esq. 2 


The following is the report of the 
committee for the last year. 


Ix presenting their third annual 
report, the Executive Committee, 
of the Boston Society for the religious 
and moral improvement of seamen, 
most gratefully acknowledge the good- 
ness of that Providence, which has 
restored peace to our country; re- 
vived its commerce; excited again 
the spirit of honorable enterprize in 
commercial traffic; and given employ- 
ment to our hardy and adventurous 
mariners. Contemplating this class of 
our fellow citizens, with a deep inter- 
est in their own exposures, and fre- 
quent suffering; in their peculiar temp- 
tations, and the miserable conditien 
to which vice often reduces them; we 
are desirous of attempting at least an 
amelioration of their condition, by ex- 
tending to them the means of piety, 
virtue and happiness. We are hap- 
py and grateful, that in this object for 
which our society was formed, many 
of our most respectable merchants ard 
masters have so cordially given us 
their approbation and concurrence; 
and we are now prepared with new 
anticipations and zeal, to exert aur 
selves for its attainment. 

But we beg leave at this time to 
cali the attention of the patrons of this 
institution to the fact, that our socie- 
ty was formed on the Lith of May, 
1812; and that on the 18th of the suc- 
ceeding month, war was declared be- 
tween our country and Great Britain. 
—It had been our hope by means of 
auxiliary societies in our state, to have 
brought into union with us, all who 
were directly imterested in com- 
merce, and who felt an interest in 
the moral improyemgnt of seamen 
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and thus to have obtained the means 
of extending the tracts which we pro- 
posed to publish, to every sailor in 
the state who weuld receive tiem; 
and by obtaining the establishment of 
simiiar societies in other capitals, 
graiually to have secured such ad- 
vantages as we could, for moral and 
religious advancement, to all the sea- 
men of our country. But scarcely had 
we commenced our operations, when 
the great body of our seamen was 
scattered from our ports, and little 
more could be done, than te interest 
individuals of them in our plan; to 
distribute eur books among them, 
wherever we could find them;—and 
through our naval commandeys, to the 
sailors in our ships of war. But a- 
midst all our difficulties and embar- 
rassments, we have not doubted, with 
the blessing of heaven, that better 
prospects would open to us; and we 
have patiently waited for the day of 
peace, of commerce, and of liberty to 
the seamen, in which we might re- 
double our efforts, and ask, with con- 
fidence of obtaining it, the assistance 
and cooperation which we need, for 
the accomplishment of our objects. 
Indebted as we are to commerce for 
so much of our prosperity—depending 
on it so essentiully in almost all the 
branches of trade and of the mechan- 
ic arts, and receiving from it so large 
a portion, not only of ‘our luxuries, 
but of our comforts, it is surely due 
from us, as far as we can, to arrest 
the progress of the vices and suffer- 
ings, to which an active and exten- 
sive commerce peculiarly exposes so 
great a number as are immediately 
engaged init. It will be considered, 
that very many of our sailors choose 
their profession, and enter upon its 
labors, even befure the time when 
they are qualified to become appren- 
ices in any business en the land;— 
that few, or no means are possessed 
at sea, for regular instruction; and 
that vicious example spreads its dead- 
ly influence among them, too often 
wholly unchecked by these, who might 
greatly restrainit. But it is a circum- 
stance which gives great encourage- 
ment, in reflecting upon our seamen, 
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that very many of them have early rev 
ceived moral and religious instruction 
at home; and that, alinost without ex- 
ception, they can read. Almost every 
stilor too has a bible; and if he be 
not improved by reading it, the cause 
may be, and withcut doubt frequently 
is, that he does not receive the excite- 
ment and encouragement to read it, 
which are received on the land from 
conversation, fron: example, and trom 
the weekly instructions of the Sabbath. 
We hone therefore, by supplying 
those who have them not, with Bibles; 
by giving them tracts, which incul- 
cate in the most interesting manner, 
the great principles and duties of re- 
ligion, and which will assist them in 
understanding the Bible; and by giv- 
ing them prayers, with encourage- 
ments to use them; that good, essen- 
tial good, may be produced among 
them. We hope, and we have great 
confidence in indulging the hope, that 
many of our masters wil) give us their 
aid, by encouraging piety and virtue 
in their seamen, and by discounte- 
nancing vice; and that some—a few 
at least, will commence the example, 
at favorable times, of reading morning 
and evening prayers in the: vessels. 
We miay not be so happy as to re- 
claim many, who are already confirm. 
ed in vice; but with the divine bies- 
sing, we may awaken the conscience 
which sleeps, but is not dead; we may 
encourage many to virtue, who become 
vicious, principally from a want ot en- 
couragement to resist temptation; we 
may strengthen and establish those, 
who have hitherto maintamned their 
virtue; and be the happy instruments 
of guarding and defending many of 
the young, in the time of their greatest 
danger. An attempt to improve the 
conuition of this large and very use- 
ful class of our fellow citizens, is the 
least which may be demanded of us, 
in return for the advantages which We 
derive from their peculiar exposures; 
and in what has been done, amidst 
the embarrassments of war, we have 
much to excite our hopes, and to an- 
imate our exertions, now that we are 
blessed again with peace. 

During the past years, for the rea« 














sons already given, we have not added 
to the number of our tracts. But we 
had previously published six, written 
expressly for the use of our seamen; 
and had a large number on hand, of 
the 12,000 copies which we had print- 
ed. But besides supplying the ships 
of war, which came into our harbor, 
they have been sent to the shops, 
where articles were kept for sale, 
expressly for sailors, and to the towns 
upon the seaboard, where sailors have 
resiced; and since the return of peace, 
they have been widely disseminated. 
Through the active zeal of Mr. Bart- 
lett, the >ecretary of- the Marblehead 
auxiliary society, to°whose interest and 
exertions your committee have been 
much indebted, they were extensively 
diffused even during the war; and we 
are happy in communicating to the 
society, extracts of a letter from him, 
bearing date the first of May, 1815. 
{ Rev. Mr. Bartlett’s letter.} 

“Tbe number of seamen engaged 
in the gun-boat service, from this 
town, was between two and three 
hundred. They were stationed prin- 
cipally at Portsmouth and New York, 
They had but little leisure; but much 
of what was allowed them was spent 
in perusing the volumes* and tracts, 
with which they had been furnished. 
And I have been credibly informed, 
that they were uniformly read with 
eagerness, and in some _ instances, 
were productive of the happiest ef- 
fects. 

“I have heard more particularly of 
those, which were distributed among 
such as entered on board private arm- 
ed vessels. However inconsistent a 
desire for religious and moral books, 
with a disposition to privateering may 
appear, yet such has been the fact. 
Our seamen have very unwillingly 
sought subsistence in this way; and 
nothing but the sight of their suffering 
families could induce them to this 
species of enterprize. Among these 
persons, several tracts and volumes 
have been distributed; and notwith- 
Standing all the noise and merriment, 
common to such vessels, these books 
were eagerly sought for, were listened 
to with attention, and in many instan- 


"Sermons for seamen, by the Rev. 
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ces, even on board. privateers, pro- 
duced a sobriety and decency of be- 
haviour, which even the strict disci- 
pline of national ships cannot always 
effect. It has been the fate of almost 
every one, that has entered on board 
private armed ships from this town, 
to have been captured. They have 
been carried to various prisons in Eng- 
land, Halifax, W. Indies, Bermuda, 
&e. In one prison only in England, 
there were 250 inhabitants of this 
town prisoners at one time. In these 
prisons, the tracts of the society, and 
the sermons were introduced; and I 
am credibly informed, that the offi- 
cers and sailors from this town found 
in them not only occupation for many 
of their leisure hours, but also deriv- 
ed the greatest benefit from the in- 
struction which they afforded. 

“Another circumstance may be 
worthy of notice. Some of our sea- 
men, when captured by his Majesty’s 
ships, were careful to carry their books 
with them, and while they were de- 
tained on board, they found in read- 
ing them, not only a relief from the 
unpleasantness of their situation, but 
such consolations and advice, as noth- 
ine but religion can afford. When 
some of our townsmen were prisoners 
in the St. Domingo, Admiral Warren’s 
ship, some of the officers noticing the 
seriousness of one of our men, and ob- 
serving him to be frequently engaged 
in reading the books which he car- 
ried with him, requested the lean of 
them. This was readily granted; and 
so pleased weie they with the perti- 
nent advice, ard judicious counsels, 
which they found in them, they de- 
sired to possess them for the benefit 
of themselves, and of those under 
their command. The books were left 
with them, and the man from whom 
they were received, set at liberty. In 
justice however to the character of 
the officers and crew of this ship, this 
person informed me, that they were 
constantly in the habit of attending 
divine service on the Sabbath.” 

Your committee avail themselves of 
this opportunity, of making their ac- 
knowledgments to H. A. S. ‘ear. 
born Esq. for his cheerful, active, and 


Mr. Abbot of Beverly. 
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very useful services, in promoting 
the objects of the society. Very soon 
after the restoration of peace, a letter 
was addressed by your committee to 
Mr. Dearborn, requesting his assist- 
ance, in furnishing with tracts the 
vessels, which received clearances at 
the Custom House—They have re- 
ceived two letters from him, in the last 
of which he requests an additional 
supply of books, and renews his ex- 
pressions of interest in our design. 
They communicate his first letter, 
which they are confident will be heard 
by the society with the gratification, 
with which it was read by your com- 
mittee. 
Boston March 15, 1815. 

Gentlemen—Your communication 
ef the Sth inst. has been received, and 
be assured, it affords me great pleas- 
wre to learn, that the officers of the 
society for the moraland religious im- 
provement of seamen, are taking 
measures to advance the commenda- 
ble objects of that institution. 

I shall cheerfully aid the society, as 
far as is in my power; and will take 
charge of such books for distribution 
as may be furnished me, and dispose 
ef them to such persons and in such 
manner, as will best comport with the 
wishes of the society. 

With great respect, I have the hon- 
or to be, your most obedient servant, 

H. a. S. Dearsorn, Collector. 
To the executive comimittee of the Bos- 
ton Society for the religious and mor- 
al improvementof seamen. 


Your committee would also inform 
the Society, that a small collection of 
prayers is made, and will directly bé 
put to the press, intended both for 
social, and for private use, in our ves- 
sels; with an address tc masters, so- 
liciting their concurrence in this part 
of-our design, both by readmg pray- 
ers themselves at favorable times, and 
by distributing them among their sea- 
men. We are happy to know that, in 
some instances, social prayer has been 
practised in our vessels; and we can. 
not but hope, that when provided with 
short and simple forms of devotion, 
that others will use them. Such ex- 
amples, with a correspondent conduct, 
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cannot fail of producing important 
consequences. 

Aware of the magnitude of their ob- 
ject—of its difficulties and discourage- 
ments, your committee have not look. 
ed for effects of their efforts, which 
would be great and imposing. But 
aware too, that the most important 
results, in exertions for religious and 
moral improvement, are often the most 
unostentatious, they would have com- 
mitted their design and endeavors 
with confidence to God, even if they 
had not yet been assured of any vis- 
ible, and beneficial consequences. 
But with the facts before us, which 
have been detailed in our former re- 
ports, and those which we have now 
the pleasure of presenting, with the 
increased advantages which we ob- 
tain from the return of peace, our 
prospects are biight, and our excite- 
ments strong to increasing exertion. 
We therefore confidently indulge the 
hope, that in a cause so interesting, 
our solicitations for @ share of public 
beneficence, will not be made jn vain. 


G. Braprorp, \ > 
R. SutLivayn, = 
J. TuckerRMAN, * 
W. E. CHANNING, >2 
C. LeweEL., 3 
G. G. Lee, = 
W. Ropes. “3 








Huraane Society of Massachusetts. 


Tuts Society celebrated its anni- 
versury on Tuesday, the 16th ulti An 
address was delivered before the So- 
ciety by the Rev. Mre Holley. The 
following are the officers for the en- 
suing year: 

A. Dexter, M. D. President. 

Hon, T. Dawes, first Vice | resident. 

W. Spooner, M. lL. second V. Pres, 

S. Coss, Esq. Treasurer. ' 

G. G. Leg, i sq. Corres. Secretary. 

C. Davis, Esq. Rec. Sec. 
S. ParKMAN, Esq. 
J. CootinGe, sq. 
S. SrapForp, Esq. 
B. Ricu, Esq, ° 
Rev. C. Lowe, 
R. Evior Esq. 


“29079 J 
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FRAGMENTS OF ANCIENT MANNERS. 


“Tas ancient Scandinavians, who, 
like other savages, were intemperate 
in eating and drinking, swallowed 
large cups in honor of their gods, and 
to such of their countrymen as had 
fallen in battle. We learn from the 
25th fable of their Edda, which was 
their sacred book, that to Aold much 
liquor was reputed a heroic virtue.” 
*Anciently people fed but once a day, 
a fashion that continued even after 
luxury was indulged in other respects 
—Piato held the Tyrrhenians to he 
gluttons for having two meals a day 
—In the reign of Henry VI, the peo- 
ple of England fed but twice a day. 
Hector Boyes in his History of Scot- 
land, exclaiming against his cotempo- 
raries, says that some persons were 
so giuttonous as to have three meals 
every day.” 


“Leland mentions a feast given by 
the archbishop of York at his install- 
ation, in the reignof Edward VI. The 
following is a specimen: 300 quarters 
of wheat, 500 tons of ale, 100 tons 
of wine, 1000 sheep, 104 oxen, 304 
calves, 304 swine, 2000 geese, 1000 
capons, 2200 pigs, 400 swans, 104 
peacocks, 1500 hot venison pasties, 
4000 cold, 5000 custards hot and 
cold.” 

Hollingshed who wrote in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth says—“the length 
and sumptuousness of feasts are not 
totally left off in England, notwith- 
standing that it proveth very beneficial 
to the physicians who most abound, 
where most excess and misgovern- 
ment of our bodies do appear.” 


ee 


RECENT REVOLUTION IN FRANCE. 


On the 28th of February, Napoleon 
Bonaparte, having escaped from El- 
ba, arrived at Frejus in France—On 
the 20th of March he arrived at Paris 
without resistance—Louis XVIII hav- 
ing left the city. 

A more unexpected and extraordi- 
nary event, than we have now re- 
corded, has not occurred in this age 
of wonders; nor one that has excited 
more alarm in the christian world. 
Prior to this event a hope had been 
entertained, that after having suffered 
for many years the horrors of war, 
the. natiuns of christendom were about 
to enjoy a state of general tranquillity 
and peace. But while the nations 
were thus rejoicing in hope, they 
were suddenly aroused from this 
pleasing dream, as with the shock of 
an earthquake, by the return of the 
exiled emperor to Paris. 

Lt is indeed remarkable that it should 
be in the power of any one mortal man, 
thus to interrupt the joys and excite 
the fears of a losieel millions of his 
fellow beings; and to derange the 
plans and blast the prospects of con- 
federated nations. But when we re- 
flect on the almost unparalleled dis- 
tress and carnage, suffered by the na- 


tions of Europe, during the rise and 
fall of Napoleon, together with the 
recent establishment of peace in con- 
sequence of his exile to Elba—and 
the pleasing prospects which thence 
resulted; we cannot wonder that his 
sudden and unmolested return to the 
capital of France should fill the world 
with consternation and dread. 

Like the Chaldean monarch, Napow 
leon had been the *‘Hammer” of the 
Lord, the instrument of divine anger, 
to punish, and to break in pieces the 
nations. Although” he had recently 
experienced a terrible reverse in his 
prospects; vet perhaps his work as a 
destroyer was not completed. Accord- 
ing to the accounts which have been 
given in the public papers, the loss of 
lives in the Napoleon wars exceeds 
FIVE MILLIONS. This may be an 
exaggerated account; yet there is no 
reason to doubt that the number of 
persons who have perished in his wars, 
is more than double the number of 
all the men in the United States, be- 
tween eighteen and sixty years of 
age. If, however, the Freach nation 
should be united, and determined to 
support him as their emperor, and the 
allied powers should be united and 
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determined on his overthrow; the 
slaughter which must ensue, will pro- 
bably exceed every thing which has 
yet, been known in the days of Na- 
poleon. We are shocked at the pros- 
pect of such a scene of carnage, des- 
olation, and woe; and we sincerely 
hope and pray that God may avert 
such tremendous destruction of human 
life. Napoleon, and all the rulers in 
Enrope are in God’s hand, and it is 
possible with him to dispel the dark 
cloud which has so suddenly made its 

ppearance. He can remove the 

ars which have been excited, or he 
can augment them. 

Perhaps more terrific scenes than 
have yet been witnessed-are neces- 
sary, to open the eyes of christian na- 
tions to the antichristian character of 
war. Considering the restless nature 


of war ambition and war habits, God 
may view it as necessary to perma- 
nent peace among the -nations, that 
there should be a general destruction 
of men, who delight in war and blood. 
It is possisle that Napoleon’s return 
to France may be preparatory to such 
an awful scene in Europe,—a scene 
in which he and millions of others 
shall perish bv the very custom in 
which they glory. We, however, do 
not hazard even a conjecture, 43 to the 
consequences of the unexpected event. 
We barely state what may be regard. 
ed as possible. But if this possible 
event be comprized in the divine, un- 
erring purpose, who shall live when 
God doth this! When such a day of 
his wrath shall come, who will be able 
to stand? 


I 


Obituary. 


Diep, in England, Feb. 19, Rev. 
Craupius Bucuanan, D. D. whose 
eminent services in the cause of chris- 
tianity in India entitled him to the re- 
spect of the christian world; and 
whose name will be had in affectionate 
remembrance, as long as distinguish- 
ed talents and benevolent exertions 
shall be esteemed among mankind. 
At the time of his’ death he was in 
England for the purpose of superin- 
tending an edition of the scriptures, 
for the use of the Syrian christians. 

In Providence, Hon. Janez Bowen, 
L L. D Chancellor of Brown Univer- 
sity, in the 7@th year of his age. 


In Haverhill May 15, Dr. Natuan- 
1EL SALTONSTALL, aged 69, 

In Scotland, Joun Davis, aged 
108 He used to walk six miles ev- 
ery Saturday to be shaved, until with- 
in a few days of his death. 

In Barrington N. H. Rev. Benya- 
MIN Batcu, aged74. He died sud- 
denly, while walking in the road. 

In Atkinson Mrs. EvizaspetTu 
Pgeasopy, wife of the Rev. Mr. Pea- 
body of that place—Some notice of 
her character may probably appear 
in a future Number. 

In Charleston, S, C. Dr. Davin 
RAMSAY. 





Ordination. 


May 17th, Rev. Carvin Paxk, 
was ordained at Franklin as an evan- 
gelist—Introductory prayer by Rev. 
Mr. Judson of Uxbridge; Sermon by 
Rev. Dr. Crane of Northbridge, from 
Thess. v.25; Ordaining prayer by Rev. 


Mr. Howe of Hopkinton; Charge by 
Rev. Dr. Emmons of Franklin; Right 
hand by Rev. Mr. Wood of Upton; 
Concluding prayer by Rey. Mr. Fiske 
of Wrentham. 


I 


Candidates for the ministry in Cambridge and its vicinity. 


Mr. Cyrus Pierce, Cambridge 
Mr. David Reed, do. 
Mr. Joseph Allen, do, 
Mr. Jonathan P. Dabney, do: 


Mr. Samuel Gilman, Boston; 
Mr. Thomas Prentiss, Cambridge. 
Mr. Rufus Hurlbut, do. 


